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THE SECONDARY STAGE 
IN EDUCATION 
THE DEVELOPMENT OF SECONDARY EDUCATION 


The history of secondary education in this country, for other 
than a small section of the community, is a comparatively short 
one. To take the starting-point as the Act of 1902 would not be 
incorrect. But by the outbreak of war in 1914, the main lines of 
grammar school education, as conducted by the Local Education 
Authorities, had been laid down and the strongly defined academic 
bias of those schools was underlined by their determination to prove 
their value in the field of external examinations. Thus the greater 
part of the curriculum was planned round subjects needed for the 
School Certificate Examination. To remind ourselves of these points 
is in no way to disparage the contribution of the grammar schools 
but to put in its setting the concept of what was very commonly 
held to be “secondary education” whenever that term was used. 


There was, however, by the third decade of the century a wider 
public interest in the education of all children beyond the age of 
fourteen years. A considerable part of research in educational 
psychology had been devoted to a study of the adolescent, and the 
necessity for a controlled environment in the years of great develop- 
ment between fourteen and eighteen was recognised. The movement 
towards the establishment of central schools, the measures in the 
Fisher Act of 1918 to establish continuation schools, were evidences 
of this recognition. The abortive nature of so much of the Fisher 
Act was one of the major educational disappointments of the cen- 
tury. But the hold of the academic tradition in secondary education 
was very strong —to such an extent that many of the new central 
schools attempted to copy the curriculum of the grammar school 
and even to make a bid for examination success. 


As in every direction in education, the economies of the later 
1920’s and early 1930’s limited any real expansion in the field of 
secondary education. The recommendations of the Hadow Report 
of 1926 were only very slowly implemented and it is possible that 
the suggestions made in the Report that at the age of 11 plus 
children should be drafted into three types of schools (a) the 
grammar school (b) the selective modern school and (c) the unsel- 
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ective modern school, themselves stood in the way of a real under- 
standing of the needs of the child at the secondary stage. The 
selection so conceived was almost entirely a selection based on 
academic attainment and the method of selection for secondary 


education became and remains one of the most debatable subjects 
in education. | 


This was the situation when the Second World War began in 
1939. The early years of the war created a deeper interest (though 
not necessarily an educational interest) in the question of the 
technical education of those of adolescent years, and a wider interest 
in the political issues raised by the expansion of dictatorship had 
its repercussions in education in a demand for equality of educa- 
tional opportunity for all. Thus the Education Act of 1944 defined 
secondary education in new terms, putting the stress on the exten- 
sion of secondary education with special reference to differences 
of “abilities and aptitudes”. Though the Act does not specify the 
types of secondary education to be established its implication 
throughout is that the division will be between the academic and 
the non-academic, between the grammar and the modern type of 
school, with technical education side by side with these. This is 
also the implication of Ministry of Education pamphlets and mem- 
oranda published since 1944. 


In the main, the development plans so far issued by Local 
Education Authorities have followed this line, though with interest- 
ing and significant exceptions, and the assumption of the Ministry 
of Education that approximately 70% to 75% of the pupils pro- 
ceeding to secondary education will be of the type for whom the 
secondary modern school is most suitable has been generally 
accepted. The general attitude seems to be one of caution in planning 
the expansion of secondary education. But there is considerable 
debate in many quarters as to the best way of organising secondary 
education — debate arising from educational, political and social 
causes. A study of development plans does show one disturbing 
factor —of great significance to an organisation urging. greater 
opportunities for the education of girls — that is, the apparent lack 
of any real interest in the provision of technical education for girls. 
Even where some interest is shown there is a tendency to think 
that, if girls want something other than Commercial Subjects and 
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Housecraft, they must get it by some provision made for them in 
Boys’ Departments. This is a matter for great concern, 


FORMS OF SECONDARY EDUCATION 


The main types of secondary schools as at present organised or 
in process of organisation are: 


I. The Grammar School. Here, though the curriculum in most 
instances is considerably wider than it was even ten years ago, the 
bias is towards the achievement of academic standards. Prepara- 
tion for the university and the professions is regarded as a goal 
towards which much work will be directed. 


Il. The Secondary Modern School. Here it is considered that the 
curriculum should be adapted to the wide needs of children who 
are practical rather than academic in their tendencies. It has 
recently been said that the secondary modern school “has no 
ancestry in the secondary system” and this may explain in part the 
nebulous nature of much discussion on the content of the curri- 
culum in this type of school. It is, however, generally conceded that 
children who are considered suitable for the modern school get 
less help from books than children in the grammar schools and that 
the approach here may be most successful through the pupils’ own 
person and environment. An underestimation, however, of the 
powers of these children to benefit by a “bookish” approach may 
have serious repercussions in later life and later interests. 


III. Technical Schools of Varied Types. An effective form of 
technical high school does not as yet appear to be emerging and 
there is wide field for experiment. Two things are, however, clear. 
Technical education should not be achieved at the expense of the 
development of all the faculties of the adolescent — hence, the 
content of the curriculum, especially in the earlier stages, is impor- 
tant. And, as has been stated before, full provision for every form 
of technical education for girls must be made. 


IV. Other Forms of Organisation of Secondary Education. Though 
in general, the development of secondary education seems to be 
following the traditional pattern established as to the reorganisation 
carried through according to the Hadow Report and carried further 
after the Act of 1944, some authorities are experimenting with 
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new forms of organisation of a bilateral, multilateral or compre- 
hensive type. These terms have been used so widely, to cover 
differing conceptions, that it is useful here to quote the Ministry 
of Education’s definition of these terms, as set out in Circular 144: 


“(a) a bilateral school means one which is organised to provide for 
any two of the three main elements of secondary education, i.e., 
modern, technical or grammar, organised in clearly defined 
sides; 

(b) a multilateral school means one which is intended to cater for 
ali the secondary education of all the children in a given 
area and includes all three elements in clearly defined sides; 


(c) a comprehensive school means one which is intended to cater 
for all the secondary education of all the children in a given 
area without an organisation in three sides; 


(d) a school base (or “campus’’) means a group of schools, usually 
unilateral, in separate buildings and each with its own head-. 
master or headmistress, catering for all the secondary education 
of a given area, but having certain common facilities, and pos- 
sibly sharing staff resources. 


“The phrase “common school” is also sometimes met. This can 
have a variety of meanings but its most appropriate use would 
appear to be as a term covering the genus of (b) and (c) above.” 

The arguments for the establishment of one or other of these 

types of school are— 
(a) that it is not possible at the early age of 11 plus to separate 
children clearly into three types —the grammar school type, the 
secondary modern school type and the technical school type. Pro- 
fessor Godfrey Thompson has said, “Although I think some indica- 
tion of special aptitudes can be discovered at eleven, I am certain 
that the indications at that age are so slight and elusive that no 
great reliance can be placed upon them”. 


(b) that the pernicious effects of the scholarship “system” have 
vitiated work at the primary stage and will continue to do so what- 
ever form the selection takes as long as there are distinctive streams; 
and 

(c) that the multilateral or comprehensive school will be more 
democratic in its working than the distinctive granimar, secondary 
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modern or technical school where the grammar school will always 
tend to have “‘‘social” value. 

The Development Plan of the London County Council has 
included some groupings of schools to form “comprehensive 
schools” and similar experiments are being tried elsewhere. 

The main argument against the establishment of these types of 
schools has been the size to which they would almost inevitably 
grow. It is felt by these critics that whatever gains might be made 
would be at the eventual expense of the child who would lose the 
personal contacts and personal attention so vital to full develop- 
ment, 

The N.U.W.T. is of the opinion that the world of education 
must always be free to experiment to find what forms are most 
likely to aid the full growth, physical, mental and spiritual, of the 
child. But it must be stressed that, at any stage, the well-being 
of the child and preparation for a good life in the community are 
the paramount necessities. 


METHODS OF SELECTION FOR DIFFERENT TYPES 
OF SECONDARY EDUCATION 

In so far as in most areas secondary education is organised or is 
being organised on the plan of distinctive streams, the method 
of selection for the different types of schools is of great importance. 
The system of examination in English and Arithmetic has been 
open to much objection. 

1. It tends to give these two subjects an undue prominence in the 
junior school curriculum. 

2. The success of junior schools is often judged by the number 
of special places obtained. 

3. It is extremely difficult to set an entirely objective set of 
papers and subjective papers must give variable results. 

4. Capabilities other than those required in these two subjects 
are not revealed. 

Other methods of selection include intelligence tests, school 
records and interviews. If these are to be generally used, to meet 
the objections to the more academic type of selection, very con- 
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siderable research must still be done to establish the value of intelli- 
gence tests and to compile record cards which will reveal as com- 
plete a picture.as possible of the many-sided aptitudes and capa- 
bilities of the child whilst not further burdening the already over- 
taxed teacher. 


Whatever method of selection is used it is essential that transfer 
from one type of school to another should be easy of accomplish- 
ment if it is found that a child has been wrongly placed. 


CURRICULUM 


Any detailed proposals as to content of curriculum would be 
out of place since the basic freedoms in education are centred in 
the right of schools to develop on individual lines. There are, how- 
ever, certain observations that should be made. 


In the grammar schools the stranglehold of the examination 
system has done much to limit subjects to those required for exam- 
ination purposes at an early age. The new arrangements for the 
School Leaving Certificate, if carried out in the spirit in which the 
changes were planned, should do much to lighten the burden and 
to widen scope in curriculum planning. Though it is inevitable 
and right that academic subjects will be the core, a wide choice 
of practical activities for all grammar school children is essential. 
Teachers of all subjects must constantly bear in mind the emo- 
tional and social as well as the intellectual needs of the developing 
adolescent. 


The curriculum of the modern school must of necessity be 
elastic in order to provide for the varying needs and interests of its 
pupils and the differing grades of intelligence. The instruction given 
in the first two years needs to be of a general character in order to 
discover in a fairly wide range of activities where special aptitudes 
are to be found. 


It would appear that such a Sipps course should include: 
1. Language Training. 


This should give practice in spoken and written English, train- 
ing in the use of books both for information and for recreation, an 
acquaintance with some of the great treasures of English Me Siathe 
and opportunity for self-expression in dramatic work. 
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_ 2. The essentials of Arithmetic. 


“3, Sufficient History and Geography to make the world an 
intelligible place and the pupil an intelligent citizen of that world. 


~ 4, Training in practical subjects with constructive work of many 
kinds. , 
5. Ample opportunities for Physical Training and Games. 

6. Training of the aesthetic faculties through Art and Music. 


7. Good, simple Science teaching to enable the pupil to live 
intelligently in a scientific world. 


At the age of 13 plus it should be possible to tell which pupils 
still need. to follow general lines and which can profitably devote 
more. time to a selected group of subjects. If the staff is well quali- 
fied, it is possible for many modern school pupils to reach a very 
high standard of work along selected lines of activity and in this 
process to gain confidence in the full use of their powers. The 
pattern of the technical secondary school has yet to emerge. But 
it is of vital importance that where secondary education is given in 
such a technical school the curriculum, especially in the first two 
years of the course, should be planned on the broadest educational 
principles. It is necessary also to state again that any plans for tech- 
nical education must make full and complete arrangements for the 
technical education of girls. The plea that in certain occupations 
there is no demand from girls has been undermined and, in a 
world in which skill of movement and precision have largely 
replaced muscular strength, there is no longer any excuse for the 
exclusion of girls. This equality of opportunity will not be achieved 
Without struggle and it is particularly important that the rights of 
girls should be safeguarded in this sphere of education. 


-THE EMOTIONAL AND SOCIAL NEEDS AT THE 
SECONDARY STAGE 


of Much recent investigation has shown that, if the earlier stages 
of the child’s life have been adequately provided for, the period of 
adolescence need not be one of instability or stress. At the same 
time, it is undoubtedly a period when new ideals and aspirations are 
awakening and the adult attitude to life is gradually emerging. The 
aesthetic, social and religious feelings are active, the body is grow- 
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ing and developing at a rapid rate and the pattern of life is 
definitely shaping itself. In whatever type of secondary school the 
child is being educated, the understanding and sympathy of the 
teacher and a real knowledge of the physical, mental and emotional 
needs of the child at this stage are vital. The school buildings and 
surroundings play an important part. Good playing-fields, a well- 
stocked school library, facilities for the study and practice of art 
and music and the means of dramatic expression should be a part 
of the provision for every type of secondary education. 


One school of thought considers that co-education at the secon- 
dary stage will help in the training of a well-balanced personality. 
The N.U.W.T., whilst insisting that educational experiment is essen- 
tial to progress, has yet to be convinced that the best interests of 
girls are served by the co-educational methods so far used. The 
mixing in school and class does not alone achieve co-education and 
at the moment the interests of girls and women teachers are being 
sacrificed to those of boys and men tesichers. 


RURAL AREAS 


In this, as in every other department of education, the Rural 
Area presents its special problems due to scattered populations and 
to difficulties of transit. 


The modern school, centrally placed in order to serve a group 
of villages, is being established and it is apparent that attempts are 
being made to meet the needs of boys and girls who will enter the 
lower branches of agriculture, though it cannot be too strongly 
emphasised that numbers of children trained in rural schools ulti- 
mately find employment in the towns, and that for this reason the 
bias of the rural school should not be too strongly marked. 


There is, however, little evidence to show that a serious attempt 
is being made to meet the needs of those who are capable of 
training for the higher branches of agriculture or of pupils in the 
rural grammar schools. 


It is in such areas that we think that possibly the multi-bias 
secondary school could be established, providing in one school for 
pupils following an academic course and for those of the modern 
school type. 
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A group of such schools might be linked up with a school of 
technology, having a multi-bias, in which pupils showing special 
aptitudes could take short residential courses, probably for one 
month in each year, from the age of 13 plus. 


From this school of technology, pupils would be selected for 
advanced courses after the age of 16 years. 


By the adoption of this method of centralisation, we believe 
that the isolation of the rural school could be overcome and the 
pupil of the rural area given opportunities for special training 
comparable to those available for pupils in more thickly populated 
areas. 


CONCLUSION 


In preparing this outline of the conditions prevailing in secon- 
dary education it has constantly been found that the needs of girls 
require very special consideration if equality of opportunity and 
equality of educational facilities are to be achieved. This is so 
marked and is so much a matter with which the N.U.W.T. must 
concern itself that it has been decided to issue a pamphlet on “The 
Education of Girls” in the immediate future. 
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